






VoLuME XXY } - 
A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dnagen-fty on the river? 


He tore out a reed, the great pod Pan, 
From the deep, cool bed of the river. 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies —s lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river!) 

Then drew the pith like the heart of a man, 

Steadily from the outside ring, 

Then notched the poor, dry, empty thing, 
In holes as he sat by the river. 


‘*This is the way,” laughed the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sat by the river!) 
“*The only way since the gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed,” 
Then dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 
—Elizabeth ‘Barrett Browning 


MUSICAL CATECHISM FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


[The bits of history which we propose to give under this heading are in- 
tended to be merely —_e and to incite to further research and study on 
the part of the reader.—Eb. ] 


ill. —Haypn. 


Question. What familiar sobriquet did Mozart apply to 
the subject of this lesson ? 

Answer. ‘‘ Papa Haydn.” 

Q. When and where was Haydn born? 

A. Franz Joseph Haydn was born March 31 or April 1, 
1732, at Rohrau, Lower Austria. 

Q. At what age did his musical studies begin ? 

A. At about the age of six Haydn was placed in school 
at Hainburg, by the advice of a ‘relative who had already 
noticed the evidence of musical genius in the boy. 

Q. How was Haydn’s musical talent first manifested ? 

A. By the ease and rapidity with which he learned the 
songs he heard his parents sing, and his imitations of the 
motions made in playing by the local musicians whom he 
had seen and heard. 

Q. When did he make his first public appearance ? 

_A. Haydn in his old age wrote in testimony of the effi- 
ciency of the instruction of his relative Frankh: ‘‘ By the 
time | was six I stood up like a man and sang masses in the 
ae choir, and could play a little on the clavier and 
Violin.” 

Q. What was the next important event in his education ? 

A. After two years at Hainburg he was offered a posi- 
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tion as chorister in St. Stephen’s Church, Vienna, an offer 
which was gladly accepted, as Vienna was at that time con- 
sidered the Mecca of all musicians. 

A. As one of the Cantorei at St. Stephen’s what were 
his studies ? 

A. He tells us that ‘‘ besides the regular studies (which 
included religion, a little Latin, writing and ciphering), he 
learned singing, the clavier, and the violin from good mas- 
ters.” 

Q. Who were his teachers ? 

A. His singing-masters are said to have been Gegen- 
bauer and Finsterbusch. It is not known that harmony was 
taught at the Cantorei at all. 

Q. How long did Haydn remain at St. Stephen's ? 

A. Until 1745, when his voice began to break, when, 
rather than submit to the means then in use to preserve the 
voice as a soprano he left the school. 

Q. What was Haydn's condition at this time ? 

A. He was penniless, without friends, and but sixteen 
years of age. 

Q. Who came to his assistance at this time? 

A. Spangler, a chorister of St. Michael’s, who offered 
him shelter, and who induced others to assist and secure 
pupils for the unfortunate boy. 

What important event in Haydn's musical education 
happened at this time ? 

A. He made the acquaintance of Bach through the study 
of the First Six Clavier-Sonatas, a study whose influence 
may be seen in all of Haydn's subsequent works. 

Q. When was Haydn's first Mass composed ? 

A. In 1751-2, and not 1742, as commonly reported. 

What other work was written at this time? 

A. His first opera, ‘‘Der neue Krumme Teufel,”” which 
at the time was very popular, but the music of which is now 
lost. 

What important acquaintance did Haydn make at 
about this time? 

A. That of the celebrated Italian singing-master Porpora. 
It was from Porpora, as far as can be learned, that Haydn 
received his first regular instruction in composition. 

Q_ At what time did our composer begin writing his 
famous quartets for strings ? 

A. In 1755, through the advice and encouragement of 
Karl Joseph Edlen von Firnberg, a wealthy amateur. 

When was Haydn's first Symphony written ? 

A. At Pilsen, in 1759, while serving as Musik-director 

and Kammer compositor to the Bohemian Count Morzin. 
What is said of Haydn’s marriage in 1760? 

A. It was an unfortunate event; the foundation of un- 
told domestic misery. 

Q. After leaving Pilsen what important position was of- 
fered Haydn? 

A. That of second Capellmeister to Prince Esterhazy, of 
Eisenstadt, Hungary. This was in May, 1761. Here some 
of Haydn’s most important works were written. 

How long did Haydn remain at Esterhaz ? 

A. Until the death of Prince Esterhazy (Nicholas), late in 
1790. 

What notable journey did Haydn make soon after re- 
signing his post at Esterhaz P 

A. The wresp to England, which he made in 1791, 

reaching London about January 2. 
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Q. What can be said of his reception P 

A. It was enthusiastic, all musicians and musical socie- 
ties seeking to do him honor. 

Q. How was Haydn's time occupied while in England P 

A. In conducting concerts, composing, and being enter- 
tained by the musicians and nobility. 

Q. What honorary degree was bestowed upon Haydn 
during his visit to England ? 

A. That of Doctor of Music, which was given him by 
the University of Oxford at the suggestion of Dr. Burney, 
the musical historian. 

Q. When did Haydn return to Vienna ? 

A. In June, 1799, by way of Bonn, where Beethoven 
called upon him to ask his opinion of a cantata. Haydn 
subsequently gave lessons to Beethoven until the former's 
departure for England the second time, in 1794. 

Q. What is said of this second visit to England ? 

A. It was a brilliant success. He returned from it 
(1795) with increased power, unlimited fame, and a compe- 
tence for life. 

). What position did he resume in Germany ? 

A. That of Capellmeister to the House of Esterhazy, the 
chapel having been reorganized, with Haydn again as con- 
ductor. 

Q. What were the culminating works of Haydn's life ? 

A. The ‘‘ Creation” and the ‘‘Seasons,” both written in 
his old age. 

Q. When was the “ Creation”’ first given ? 

A. In private at Schwarzenberg Palace, on the 29th and 
30th of April, 1798, and in public on Haydn’s ‘‘ Name day,” 
March 19, 1799, at the National Theater. 

). What is said of this performance ? 

A. ‘‘The impression it produced was extraordinary. 
The whole audience was deeply moved, and Haydn himself 
confessed that he could not describe his sensations.” 

Q. When was the ‘‘ Seasons”’ first given ? 

A. April 24 and 27, and was quite as successful as the 
‘*Creation,”’ though opinions are now divided as to the 
merits of the two works. 

Q. Were these his last works ? 

A. The last of importance. The composition of the 
‘*Seasons”’ proved too great an effort for Haydn at his ad- 
vanced age, and he never rallied from the effects of the un- 
dertaking, though he did some choral work and arranging, 
notably some Scotch songs. 

.Q. Describe his last public appearance. 

A. It was at a performance of the ‘‘ Creation,”’ March 27, 
1808. ‘‘He was carried to his place in his armchair, and 
was received with the warmest demonstrations of welcome. 
At the words ‘And there was light,’ Haydn was quite over- 
come, and pointing upwards exclaimed ‘It came from 
thence.’ As the performance went on his agitation in- 
creased so that it was thought best to take him home after 
the first part. As he was carried out people of the highest 
rank thronged to take leave of him, and Beethoven fervently 
kissed his hand and forehead. At the door he paused, and 
turning round, lifted up his hands as if in the act of blessing.” 

Q. Describe another event of his last days. 

A. On May 26, 1809, feeling that he was about to die, 
he called his servants round him, and having been carried to 
the piano solemnly played the ‘‘ Emperor's Hymn” (com- 
posed after his second visit to England) three times over. 
Five days afterward, on the morning of the 31st, he ex- 

ired. 

e Q. What was a notable characteristic of Haydn P 

A. His warm admiration for other musicians. He was on 
good terms with his contemporaries, among whom were 
Gluck, Cherubini, Kalkbrenner, von Weber, Pleyel, etc. 
Mozart and Beethoven were especial friends of Haydn's, 
who in turn heartily reciprocated his unselfish feelings. 

Q. What of the number of his works ? 

A. His works number over 800, comprising cantatas, 


symphonies, oratorios, masses, concertos, trios, sonatas, 
sy minuets, etc., and also twenty-two operas, eight 
erman and fourteen Italian. 

Q. What is Haydn’s position in the musical world ? 

A. As a creative mind in music Haydn was the father 
of the quartet and symphony. Adopting the sonata form 
as scientifically illustrated by Bach, he introduced it into 
compositions for the orchestra and chamber. He developed 
these into a completeness and full-orbed symmetry which 
have never been improved. His works are characterized by 
lucidity, perfect finish, studied moderation, firmness of de- 
sign and richness of development. He fills a large space in 
musical history, not merely from the number and originality 
and beauty of his compositions, but as one who represents 
an era in art development. 


MUSICAL ABUSES. 
BY W. F. GATES. 


/I. Lessons. 


CRSA OS and music-schools generally adopt 
4 the plan of having three or four pupils in an hour class 
and charging each one from seventy-five cents to one dollar 
per lesson. Each pupil then has from fifteen to twenty 
minutes of time for himself with the opportunity to hear the 
lessons of the others. Much is claimed for this privilege, but 
it is only the particularly bright and well-advanced pupils 
that get much benefit from this plan. The main result is 
that they get a lesson, short though it be, from a high-priced 
teacher (not always a high-grade teacher) at a low price. 
The unfavorable side of the matter is that the pupil does not 
get half time enough with his teacher. Better have more 
time with a lower-priced teacher. Experience teaches me 
that as good teaching may be had at three dollars per hour 
as at six dollars if but a good selection of teacher is made. 
The people who give lessons at a few cents per hour are 
beneath discussion. Better accept them at their own valua- 
tion. 

Nobody hires a physician at so much per hour. We pay 
him for the advice that he deems appropriate to the case in 
hand, whether it takes him ten minutes or thirty to give it. 
After he has given it we do not say, ‘‘Sit down, doctor, and 
hear me talk awhile, and by so doing earn your fee.” It is 
the correctness and appropriateness of the advice or prescrip- 
tions that earns our financial gratitude, not the time it takes 
to give it 

o with music-teaching. The pupil is generally afflicted 
with a variety of technical ills. After prescribing for them 
and seeing that the pupil knows how to apply the prescrip- 
tion, what is the use of keeping the pupil sitting at the piano, 
drumming away simply to fill up time. It is only one way 
of disgusting the pupils with their music lessons. The pupils 
do not demand this, ¢hey know better. They see the non- 
sense of it. It is the parents that make the unreasonable 
demand. They are the ores to be educated in the matter. 

On the other hand, occasionally we find the necessity for 
a lesson two or three times as long as expected. | have given 
lessons nearly two hours long, when the work demanded 
that time and the pupil was interested and patient. The 
exception proves the rule. 

A great deal might be said about study of the theory of 
music. Trying to play the piano or organ without under- 
standing the structure of the music played, #. ¢., without 
knowing harmony, would be like studying oratory without 
understanding spelling or grammar. And yet how few 
players can spell the simplest musical word. When a pupil 
has passed the easiest grades of piano and organ study, they 
should have added to each lesson at least fifteen minutes of 
musical theory. In the higher grades a half an hour of theory 
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should be added. Progress will be more rapid if this method 

is pursued and the results far more satisfactory. Better know 

a little music thoroughly than much music superficially. 
MISSED LESSONS. 

One other abuse in music-teaching | wish to speak of. 
That is the ‘‘missed lessons.” 

The pupil purchases from a teacher a perishable commod- 
ity and the contract calls for delivery in installments at regular 
and distinctly specified intervals. The time comes for the 
delivery of one installment and the teacher awaits the pupil 


in his studio or goes to the pupil’s home, whichever may . 


have been agreed upon. But the pupil has the headache, or 
has company, or has not practiced, or has gone to a picnic, 
or ——, or ——, or one of a hundred other things. The 
teacher can not use that time to give any other lesson, for 
lessons must be arranged beforehand. Yet in many cases 
the parent (again the parent) refuses to pay for the time that 
by previous agreement belonged to the pupil and time that 
the teacher was ready and willing to so deliver. It would 
be just as honest to relieve the teacher's pocket-book of the 
value of that lesson. 

If a person buy a lot of fruit of his grocer with the undet- 
standing that it is to be delivered at a certain time, and when 
the time comes, for some whimsical reason, refuses to take 
it, and the fruit becomes a dead loss on the dealer’s hands, 
that does not relieve the purchaser of the obligation of paying 
for it. If there were sickness in the purchaser's family that 
was hardly the dealer's fault, and he would not so regard it, 
but would require compensation for his loss, as he had kept 
his contract. 

Just so with the music lesson. Pay for the time you have 
agreed to take and do not try to sneak out of it. It is not 
the teacher's fault you or some one in your family is sick. 
It is misfortune and should be your loss. Do not try 
and shoulder it off on some one else. 

On the other hand, most teachers generally agree not to 
charge for a lesson when notice is given two or three days 
beforehand that it can not be taken. This warning gives 
the teacher a chance to make some use of his time, even 
though it is generally in such cases a dead loss to him as far 
as teaching goes. 

To sum up the ideas | have tried to express, they might 
be given in a few words, thus: 

Buy education, not time only. 

The best is in the end the cheapest. 

Require quality rather than quantity. 

Get all you honorably can out of your teacher. 

And pay for what you have agreed to take. 





SCANDINAVIAN PIANO MUSIC. 


JOHN S. VAN CLEVE, PH. D. 


Music is now recognized by all educated human beings 
as one of the most refined and significant products of 
human life. Music is to the life of the soul what the atmos- 
phere is to the globe of the earth, with its plants and animals. 
Every being relishes music, or something to which he has 
given the name music, and the exact position which any 
person or race occupies in the vast musical gamut of civil- 
ization may be readily explained and measured by the sort 
of music they relish. So I say that all nations have a music, 
and everything which is musical is worthy of consideration. 
An ancient Latin dramatist said: ‘‘] am a man, and nothing 
human do I consider alien to myself." We may well apply 
that to music. All nations have their peculiar type of music, 
which reflects their character just as the polished mirror re- 
flects the face in front of it. 

A feature of the last half century, particularly the last 
twenty-five years, in music has been a wide ransacking of 
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the whole earth for the obtaining of new motives, new fig- 
ures, new combinations of harmony. We seem to be 
searching in literature in the same way for new scenes, new 
refinement in thought, new colors of human character, new 
depths of emotion. This is particularly true throughout mod- 
ern culture, whether in music, painting, literature, or per- 
haps I may say in general. If we went still further back we 
would find certain composers digging up old Chinese tunes. 
Paderewski stated he detected a very charming sort of mel- 
ody in Chinese music, rhythm, melody, and harmonic con- 
ception. So we go to the east, west, north, and south to 
find fresh material, new studies, some of which are consid- 
ered weeds, but like Tennyson's weeds are very rare flowers, 
and we find Dvorak coming here to our shores and singing 
our negro tunes. 

Among all these nations and all these schools none has 
been so brilliant as the Polish. We may trace the whole 
tendency of nationalism back to Chopin. He did for Polish 
music what Gottschalk did for the Creole or West Indian 
music. 

The Scandinavian school is peculiar and well marked, and 
it is unnecessary to say resembles Scandinavian people and 
countries. In the Russian music we find a wild savagery 
characteristic of the people and country. In Italy we find a 
soft, luscious clearness; passion itself, yes, but passion sweetly 
speaking in a musical voice. In the German music we find 
more warmth and thought; in France, more brilliancy; in 
Scotland you find a wild melancholy mixed with tenderness, 
and in Scandinavia we naturally expect to find the same 
characteristic qualities. The countries are two peninsulas 
and an island, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and the 
famous isle of Iceland, the most remote yet significant in 
history. It was the digging out of Scandinavian substances 
which created Wagnerism, and the most characteristic thing 
Wagner did was the embodiment in tones, verse, and, scen- 
ery of an old Icelandic or Teutonic legend. The Scandi- 
navians are really the most strict Teutons, more than the 
Germans or Holland Dutch themselves, though Scandinavian 
blood formed the basis of much of English and French races. 


CHARACTER. 


First, wild melancholy. The first thing you will hear is 
prevailing melancholy, often characteristic of all primitive or 
savage music. The further back we go to primitive music, 
the more gloomy, wild, and savage we find it. 

Second quality is the roughness. It is not polished or 
flowing like Italian music, nor deep wrought like German; 
sounds fragmentary, and it is. | would say so far as the mel- 
ody is concerned it consists of two different things; it is a 
constant dwelling on the fifth of the scale, and a frequent 
use of the flat seventh, or the interval of the seventh, in a 
tone progression between the eighth and the fifth. Consid- 
ered from the standpoint of emotion, the prevailing pecul- 
iarity is its wildness, abruptness, its intensity, and rough, 
vigorous character. 

The harmony is rough and barbaric like a bagpipe on 
the first and fifth degrees of the scale. But it is melancholy 
too, and when | say melancholy, | mean melancholy, and 
not gentle melancholy; it is wild, fierce, sorrowful music. 
Observe what the old Viking was. He was a very tall 
creature, usually more than six feet tall. He is a great beefy 
animal. Long flaxen hair, blue eyes, light complexion, 
strong, silent, hard, except when excited. Like a terrific 
iceberg, brave, proud. He is ready to fight with bears or 
even with the gods. You will find these qualities in the 
music. The harmony is often rough, and a continual dron- 
ing on the seventh and the fifth degrees of the scale is ob- 
served, and I find a dashing melody through it. When you 
first hear Scandinavian music | think you will feel as Beet- 
hoven did when he first saw the manuscript of the Wolf's 
Glen music of Weber's Der Freischutz. When he saw it 
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and read the queer phrases he said: ‘‘What devilish stuff is 
this, but it is music.” When | first heard it | said: ‘‘ What 
is the crazy man about?” But there is a charm in it. 

There is one more quality. It is tenderness. There can 
be no music without tenderness, without softness and gen- 
tleness. I lately heard the quintette for strings by Boccherini, 
out of which Theodore Thomas selected his celebrated min- 
uet. | confess so many spoonfuls of such sweet stuff was 
too much. It was all major keys and sweet intervals. 

The Scandinavian rhythm is nearly always based on the 
dance. Nearly all composers select popular tunes, and wher- 
ever there is an old race of people who have lived long in a 
country there will be popular tunes, as indigenous as the 
wild flowers of that particular country. But, you say, we 
haven't any American music. How can we have? We 
haven't been here long enough. 

There is a kind of a dance characteristic of Norwegians 
which occurs in the works of Grieg. It is thoroughly mu- 
sical, but it has none of the sweet, undulating gentle move- 
ment of the waltz. It is a certain kind of rough, hearty, 
boisterous humor which reminds one a little of Beethoven. 
They tell me these are danced by the men entirely and no 
women are admitted. The most successful dancer is the one 
who can spring from the floor and kick the rafters in the 
ceiling. So you see the idea of musical development runs 
parallel with the manifestation of physical energy and prow- 
ess, combined with warlike or jocose audacity. Yet these 
old warriors had hearts, and back of the rough exteriors, 
comic as they were, they have feeling. Back of it all there 
is a realm of profound ethical meaning. The music is just 
such an interpretation of feeling in the realm of tone. 

Svendsen is strongly marked with the German and French 
notions. Kjerulf is an original musician. Sinding is strong 
and original, a little inclined to be drawn out. Grieg is, as | 
have said, the most charming of all. The composer Schytte 
is full of fire and very original. 1| can not agree, however, 
with the opinion | lately heard expressed that Schytte is 
equal to Chopin. The Scandinavian music is, on the whole, 
a most perfect expression of their life. 


MUSIC AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF BOYS. 
A. B, STUBER. 
I. 


But how many boys are receiving a higher education 
whilst they are missing the great advantages of a musical 
training? How many parents are there who consider a few 
terms of lessons on the mandolin, cornet, or violin a suffi- 
cient musical education for their sons? How many parents 
fail to see that when a musical and a classical education are 
to be combined, neither time nor labor can be lost on any- 
thing not to the purpose, and that. consequently, the study 
of the piano should generally be the first step in the musical 
education of their boys, because this study yields the most 
satisfactory and lasting results and is most closely related to 
the study of harmony and thus to a musical education? The 
chances for a musical training become indeed very meagre 
when boys have the additional misfortune of receiving their 
higher education in an institution where the study of music 
seems to be encouraged more from the necessity of yearly 
recuperating its musical organizations than from any appre- 
ciation of its great advantages to the student. The extent of 
studies in harmony, musical history, and zsthetics in such 
institutions, the class of instruments preferred, and the aver- 
age skill of the performers may easily be surmised. — 

With regard to boys who evince no natural aptitude for 
them, musical studies would certainly be a waste of time and 
energy. If, however, they possess fair talents for music, 
neither the study of music nor the selection of the instrument 


to be studied should be left to their caprice. Boys are too 
apt to be led by influences blinding them to their best future 
interests. As much as boys can, they should appreciate the 
great advantages of a musical training, especially when com- 
bined with a classical education. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, even when pursued singly, a musical and classical edu- 
cation occasion many discouragements, especially to boys. 
Above all, should the music-teacher be on his guard lest in- 
judiciousness on his part render musical studies unfavorable 
instead of auxiliary to higher education and general culture. 
A practical and theoretical knowledge of music is only a part 
of a liberal education, and hence the amount of practice ex- 
pected from the pupils with whom music is perhaps the only 
Serious study can not be expected from boys taking clas- 
sical with their musical studies. Nor can a classical and 
musical education be successfully combined unless boys are 
taught how to economize with their time, and labor and con- 
centrate their efforts so that they may have sufficient time 
for their classical and musical education and their physical 
development, and derive the greatest possible benefit from 
the time allotted to each. Such constant economy of re- 
sources and concentration of efforts will insure success in 
any undertaking, and form a habit most likely to be ac- 
quired by combining what so many pursue singly, a 
classical and musical education. Provided that the due 
proportion be maintained between classical and musical 
Studies, and between these and the necessary recreation and 
rest, any boy of ordinarily fair talents can acquire in 
the course of a thorough classical education a very credit- 
able practical and theoretical knowledge of music, and this 
the more easily as his talents are above the ordinary for either 
classical or musical studies. True, in the first years of musical 
studies, when progress depends chiefly on the amount of 
daily practice on the instrument, advancement would be more 
rapid if the time for such practice were not limited by other 
studies, and if, instead of one and one half or two hours, 
three or more could be daily devoted to practice. It is, how- 
ever, in the stage of advanced musical studies, where prog- 
ress depends more on the development and capacity of intel- 
lect, imagination, and memory, that a classical education 
asserts itself, and directly hastens the student's progress in 
his musical studies to a much greater degree than it had be- 
fore indirectly retarded it. hat a pity, then, that in the 
higher education of our boys a general training in music is 
so often crowded out by unnecessarily extended studies in 
certain branches of seemingly paramount importance but in 
reality of little practical value! What a pity that a classical 
education, supposed to be the most liberal of educations, so 
often implies the absence of a creditable and theoretical 
knowledge of the most universally cultivated and appreciated 
of the arts! 


CHOPIN'S STYLE. 
W. S. B. MATHEWS IN ‘‘ MUSIC.” 


Ts most striking peculiarities of Chopin’s style are per- 


haps the following: First, melodiousness, combined 
with a certain melancholy, almost morbid mood; second, 
pleasing running work, especially for the right hand, gener- 
ally overlying an entirely simple bass, or a bass essentially 
simple upon the harmonic side, but broken or modified so 
as to conceal this fact from the superficial observer. All his 
later life Chopin was an invalid or semi-invalid, and much 
of his music illustrates a certain feverishness and morbidness 
of temperament. An example of this is found in the Sonata 
in B minor, where the first movement is entirely in this 
complexion. 
The originality of Chopin shows best, perhaps, in his 
Polonaises, Ballades, Preludes, and Nocturnes. actically 
he may be said to have invented the Polonaise, the Nocturne 
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and the Ballade. The Preludes are short pieces of marked 
originality and expression, which have always seemed to 
me like chips struck off in working at something else. Very 
likely they may have been beginnings of larger works, which 
never got themselves completed. Possibly they may have 
never been intended to reach any larger dimensions than 
those in which we find them. _ First, then, of his Polonaises. 

The Polonaise, as perfected by Chopin, is a composition 
in 3-4 measure, having really six beats to the measure, 
arranged in three twos; the second of these six beats is 
divided, and there is an extra accent upon the fifth. 

Moreover, this rhythm must be kept quite strictly, like a 
march, for a march the Polonaise is in its general character- 
istics rather than a dance properly so called. The fanciful 
description of the Polonaise given by Liszt in his memoir of 
Chopin may be taken as in the main correct. He says: 

“While listening to some of the Polonaises of Chopin we 
can almost catch the firm, nay, the more than firm, the heavy, 
resolute tread of men bravely facing all the bitter injustice 
which the most cruel and solentians destiny can offer, with 
the manly pride of unblenching courage. 

“The progress of the music suggests to our imagination 
such magnificent groups as were designed by Paul Veronese, 
robed in the rich costume of days long past; we see passing 
at intervals before us brocades of gold, velvets, damasked 
satins, silvery, soft and flexible sables, hanging sleeves 
gracefully thrown back upon the shoulders, embossed sabres, 
boots yellow as gold or red with trampled blood, sashes 
with long and undulating fringes, close chemisettes, rustling 
trains, stomachers embroidered with pearls, head-dresses 
glittering with rubies or leafy with emeralds, light slippers 
rich in amber, gloves perfumed with the luxurious attar of 
the harems.”’ 

The delicacy of Chopin's playing is traditional, but Liszt 
is authority for the statement that Chopin was fond of hear- 
ing his larger and more heroic works played with a power 
of which he himself was incapable. It is related by some 
one, whose name | have for the moment forgotten, that upon 
one occasion a very talented young pianist called upon Chopin 
and being invited to play did so; the great polonaise in A- 
flat being the matter. Excited by the work and the presence 
of the author, and full of the heroic spirit of the work, he 
broke several hammers—an occurrence quite common in 
heavy playing in those days. Naturally the young man was 
extremely mortified at this, and endeavored to apologize 
over and over again. But the composer cut him short. 
‘Say not a word,” said he; ‘‘if 1 had your strength | would 
break every hammer in the piano when | played that piece.” 
This may js one of those ‘‘ben trovato’”’ ancedotes which 
if not true ought to be. 


A. J. GANTVOORT. 


MB: ARNOLD J. GANTVOORT was born at Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, on December 6, 1857. He received 
a thorough common-school and collegiate education, study- 
Ing music at the same time with different masters. Later 
he traveled through Central Europe, pursuing his studies at 
different points, his ability as a linguist affording him special 
facilities. f 

He came to America the summer of 1876, and, after some 
months of travel, settled at Lebanon, Ohio, where he studied 
English. After remaining there a year or more he began 
teaching privately, and continued until 1881, when he re- 
turned to Europe. After an absence of a few months he re- 
turned to this country, having accepted a position as teacher 
of music in the Bowling Green Female College, at Bowling 
Green, Ky., where he remained several years. He next ac- 
cepted a position as musical director of the Conservatory of 
Music, at Oxford, Ohio, where he also remained several 
years. Noticing that the important field of public-school 
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musical education was occupied by but few musicians, he 
resolved to enter that field, leaving college work behind 
him, believing that in this way he would be still more useful 
to the growth of music in training the children from the 
very beginning of their school life. He therefore accepted, 
in 1889, a position as Supervisor of Music in the public 
schools of Piqua, Ohio, where he remained until the season 
of 1894, when he was called to the College of Music of 
Cincinnati to take charge of a department for the thorough 
preparation of public-school music-teachers. This branch 
of musical education has in the last few years largely ab- 
sorbed his attention, although he is constantly engaged in 
teaching Piano, Theory, Sight-Reading, and in giving week- 
ly lectures on the History and A€sthetics of Music. Besides 
this work and his regular duties he was President of the 
Ohio Music-Teachers’ Association from 1891-1894, and his 
re-election twice to the same office proves his value there, 
and the estimation in which he is held by his colleagues. 


MUSIC IN EDUCATION. 


“THE influence of vocal music as a moral force has been 

universally acknowledged; and how it secures this re- 
sult may well be worthy of our consideration. Direct in- 
struction will not prove very successful in instilling in the 
minds of children those moral and religious truths which will 
shape their lives and control their future actions. But when 
a child learns some truth expressed in the words of a favorite 
song, its influence goes with him at all times. The boy for- 
gets the oath or impure jest when through his mind comes 
stealing some sweet melody he has learned in the school- 
room. Dr. Brooks has wisely said ‘‘A school song in the 
heart of a child will do as much for his character as a fact in 
his memory or a principle in his intellect.” 

Because the impressions of early childhood are the most 
lasting, does vocal music become one of the greatest agencies 
in the formation and moulding of character. We can not 
begin to estimate the influence on the future life of the chil- 
dren exerted by the songs learned in the schoolrooms of 
to-day. 

To develop the intellect is not sufficient; we must go 
deeper than that if we would do the greatest good to the 
child, and show him there is a higher development—a 
development of the soul life. Only as we recognize the 
inefficiency of ‘‘direct teaching” to secure higher develop- 
ment do we value and appreciate the influence of the music 
in securing the desired results. 

Good music exerts a wonderful power for good over the 
heart, and a little song may influence the destinies of the 
world. 

It is said a song heard on the street so touched a good 
woman's heart that she made a home for a boy singer in her 
house, and saved to the world—Luther. 

Music is the universal chord to which the hearts of all men 
vibrate. 

Well has a writer expressed: ‘‘ Songs containing moral pre- 
cepts, and lessons and songs of the affections generally, will 
surely develop like sentiments in the children who sing them. 
In no way can a code of morals be taught, or the sensibil- 
ities and emotions be so trained and developed into their 


‘better and higher uses, as through the instrumentality of 


song.” 

Recognizing this, the time may soon come when music 
will be considered the most important subject taught in our 
schools. 

The best means of culture is singing. Music is at home a 
friend, abroad an introduction, in solitude a solace, in society 
an ornament, and we heartily agree with the following beau- 
tiful quotation: ‘‘Music is God's best gift to man; the only 
art of heaven given to the earth; and the only art of earth 
that we can take to heaven.” —/ournal of Education. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE MUSICIANS’ NAMES. 
No. 6. 


LEFEBURE-WELY (la-fa’boor-va'll), L. J. A.—French composer and organist, born 
November 15, 1817; died December 31, 1869 

LESCHETITZKY (la-shé-ti’'skl), THEODORE—Polish composer, pianist and teach- 
er, born 1831 

LEYBACH (laé-bihk), IGNACE—French (Alsace) composer, born July 17, 1817; died 
May 23, 1891. 

LICHNER (likh‘nér), HEINRICH—German composer, born March 6, 1529. 

LIEBLING (léb'ling), EMIL—German pianist aud composer, born 1851. 

LINDPAINTER, PETER JOSEF VON—German composer, born December 8, 1791 ; 
died August 21, 1856 

LISZT (list), FRANZ—Hungarian pianist and composer, born October 22, 1811; died 
July 31, 1886, 

LORTZING (lort’sIng), GUSTAV A.—German composer, born October 23, 1808; died 
January 21, 1851. 

LOW (lé-vé), JOSEF--Bohemian composer, born January 23, 1834; died October, 1886. 

LULLY, JEAN BAPTISTE DE—Italian composer, born 1633; died March 22, 1687. 

LWOFF, ALEXIS VON—Russian composer, born May 25, 1799; died December 28, 
1870. Author of the “ Russian National Hymn.” 

LYSBERG (lis’birg), CHARLES—Swiss composer, born March 1, 1821; died Febru 
ary 15, 1873. 

MACDOWELL, E. A.—American composer, born December 15, 1860, 

MACFARREN, SIR GEO, ALEXANDER—English composer, born March 2, 1518; 
died November 2, 1887. 

MACKENZIE, ALEX. C.—Scottish composer, born August 22, 1847. 

MAELZEL (mél'ts¢l), J. N.—German musician and inventor of the metronome, 
born August 15, 1772; died July 21, 1838, 

MALIBRAN (mii'll-briin), MARIA F.—Singer, born 1808; died 1536. 

MARCHESI (miir-ka’s!), MATHILDE DE C.--German teacher and singer, born 
March 26, 1826. 

MARETZEK (mii-rets’¢k), MAX—German composer and conductor, born 1821; died 
1897, 

MARPURG, FRED. WILHELM—German theorist, born October 1, 1718; died May 
2, 17%). 

MARIO (mii’rl-6), G.—Italian tenor, born 1812; died 1888. 

MARSCHNER (miirsh‘nér), H.—German composer, born August 16, 1796; died 
December 14, 1861. 

MARTINI, GIOVANNI BAPTISTA (miir-t@nlI, gé’6-vii-n1 biip-tis‘ti)—Italian com- 
poser, born April 25, 1706; died October 4, 174. 

MARX, A. B.—German composer and theorist, born May 15, 1799; died May 17, 1866, 

MARZO (miir’tsd), EDU ARD—Italian composer, born 1850, 

MASCAGNI (miis-kiin’y!), PIETRO—Italian composer, born 1564. 

MASON, DR. LOWELL—American composer and teacher, born January &, 1792; 
died August 11, 1872. 

MASON, DR. WILLIAM—American pianist and teacher, born January 24, 1829. 

MASSENET (miis’s¢-na’), J. F. E.—French composer, born May 12, 1842. 

MATHEWS, W. 8. B.— American pianist, teacher and writer, born May 8, 1837. 
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MUSIC AND ITS EFFECTS. 

‘¢([ MOTION suggests themes, and motion rhythms. In 

+ the power of expressing emotion, music transcends 
words. The spirit of modern opera is in its dramatic char- 
acter, but it is the charm of pure music that you can invest 
it with any character you please, or with no meaning at all, 
receiving it as a purely sensuous enjoyment. Beethoven said 
of his ‘Pastoral’ symphony that it was rather an expression 
of emotion than a painting, and that the hearer was to find 
out situations for himself. 

“In going from high to low in tone we range from the 
strong to the delicate, from the powerful to the spiritual. 
The base is a base ina literal sense. It supports the musical 
structure, which assumes elegance, airiness, and allows of 
decoration as it grows in height. The most normal, agree- 
able effects are in the middle register, and here, of necessity, 
voice-music is cast, but songs are seldom picturesque; the 
music is too restricted in range, volume and variety, and the 
words interfere with free expression; moreover, the person- 
ality of the singer is diverting and sometimes intrusive. It is 
in the middle range that such broad effects as express large- 
ness and stability in nature are possible. Music can not 
describe forms, but may hint at them. The vastness of the 
plains, the Alps, the heavens, have inspired many pens, yet 
the composers have not shown us these things; they have 
written subjective works that may awaken the reverential 
feeling with which the contemplation of great scenery has 
moved them. 


‘*Music has followed the other arts and taken color from 
the influences that moulded them. It had its day of arid 
classicism, such as affected literature, drama, painting, and 
architecture in the seventeenth century, although the grandest 
of pure music, that of John Sebastian Bach, was a product of 
that period. It afterward passed through a time of affecta- 
tion and artifice, that leaves its trace in Italian opera, and was 
favorably affected by the romanticism of this century. It 
shows no parity with present-day realism, but it is touched 
with the discontent, the self-examining spirit of these later 
years—not by its inclining to realism, but by its restlessness, 
its alternating heroism and weakness, its reckless joy and 
heavy gloom, its lack of cheer and settled character. Future 
centuries may judge our thought as shrewdly from our music 
as from our books. But there is no question that gains have 
been made in color and flexibility of performance, and in the 
graphic quality of original works.""—Charles M. Skinner, in 
the Looker-On. 


T= question of conducting and playing from memory is 
again being discussed. A certain Herr Karl Schmidt, 
disapproving himself of the practice, has sought the opinions 
of various authorities, with, of course, varying results. Mott! 
thinks that if you can absolutely depend on your memory 
you will have greater freedom in execution by discarding the 
music. Richard Strauss is of the same opinion, adding that 
it is perfectly natural that a soloist who has to learn a difficult 

iece should finally play it easily from memory, which /ooks 
etter than playing from the music. Professor Lange, of 
Stuttgart, is brief and to the point. The great thing, he says, 
in effect, is to excel, no matter by what means; if an artist 
needs the music, let him have it; if not, let him leave it at 
home. Professor BoOhme, of Dresden, again, looks upon 
memory playing as a mere fad; while Rheinberger expresses 
the utmost contempt for the ‘‘so-called virtuos: of the music 
desk,” and hopes that the custom may soon be out of fashion. 


PLAY WITH BRAINS. 


A difficult parts of a composition, says Fanny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, should be practiced re spending the 
i 


most time on those which are the most difficult, of course. 

It is well to play from the technical side first, but not to 
become tied to this plan, for one must be able to give a mu- 
sicai and expressional performance of a piece sometimes at 
first sight. This, of course, of some easy piece, and this 
— to the great majority of teachers. 

ery slow practice is essential. Perhaps do one passage 
ten times, then try it at its right tempo, and if it does not go 
correctly with ease, try it ten or a hundred times more, going 
slow enough to make every note of it certainly correct in all 
points. After the first reading give an outline expression or 
a careful use of the best touch. Above all, play with brains. 
A good touch must always be used, and as soon as the mere 
od. aa difficulty is mastered variety of touch should be 
applied. However, the staccato touch can be used at the 
first reading if the passage is one of some length. 

After the piece goes well and is memorized, drop it for a 
few weeks and let it ripen, then take it up again, giving it 
a careful finish, and use the varieties of touch best adapted 
to bring out its contents; in short, bring it up to the best that 
there is in you. 

It is an economy of time to have more than one important 
piece in hand, practicing quite a time on one, and then rest 
your ears and brain by doing good work on another, alter- 
nating them even at the same sitting. It is more of a rest when 
the yond 5g are quite unlike. Do not sit two hours at 4 
time, and it is useless to practice over four hours a day. If 
you need eight or ten hours a day you will never be an 
artist; perhaps a pianist, surely never an artist. 
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id Revised and Fingered by Geo: Schneider. 
: Pe A. RUBINSTEIN, Op.30. N21. 
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AS 


To Mr. Fdmund S. Mattoon. 


Etude - Melodie. 


(Kalkbrenner.) 


Transcribed by WILSON G. SMITH. 





Un poco allegretto. 
» Be 8 
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NoTE, This melodious etude affords excellent practice in acquiring a singing tone and legato touch. The 
sign -— 1 indicates the use of the damper pedal. Practice by sections, A. B.C. etc. 


Copyright 1896 by The John Church Company. 
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GUSTAV PRESSEL. 
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THE tone-art, says Carriere, shows the play of various 
emotions; it is an ideal representation of the individual life 
and its soul melodies. 


TEACHERS and pupils should always act upon the idea ex- 
pressed by Plato in the saying: ‘‘ The beginning is half of 
the whole, and we all praise a good beginning.” 





Tue Annual Report of the Ohio Music-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is out, and a fine-looking book it is. We shall refer to 
it later. In the meantime we give from it in this Vistror 
Mr. Van Cleve's ‘‘talk” on Scandinavian music, which we 
feel sure will be both interesting and instructive. 





Sousa’s new march, ‘‘ The Stars and Stripes Forever,” was 
first played by him in Philadelphia at the opening of the 
season there recently. Its effect was irresistible, and so 
aroused a Philadelphia critic as to cause him to write as 
follows: ‘‘It is stirring enough to rouse the American eagle 
from his crag, and set him to shrieking exultingly while he 
hurls his arrows at the aurora borealis.” 


THERE are too many music-teachers who are content with 
the production of a good tone of voice or piano by their 
pupils, and who make no effort whatever to show the rela- 
tion of that tone to its companions, or how they group 
themselves into related tones and families. Tonality, or the 
relation of the tones in a key to each other, should be taught 
all pupils, no matter what may be their special study. 


WE are constantly receiving good words from teachers 
and professional musicians prominent in the musical world, 
concerning the educational value of the articles and music in 
the Vistror. We try to have both departments of our paper 
thoroughly practical, with special reference to the needs of 
teachers and pupils, and are pleased to receive the assurances 
above referred to, and we invite our friends to call the atten- 
tion of teachers and pupils to this important feature of the 
Vistror, and so aid in extending its usefulness. 





Apropos to the reference to Sousa in another note in 
these columns, it will be remembered that somewhat of a 
commotion was created in Washington on Decoration Day 
by the refusal of the then director of the Marine Band to 
he a Sousa march when so ordered to do by the officer in 
command. Fanciulli was ordered to his quarters, ‘‘ and the 
band played on.”” At a subsequent court-martial the leader 
was found guilty of disobedience of orders, and dismissed 
from the service, but the finding of the court was changed 
by the President from ‘‘ dismissal” to ‘‘ severe reprimand.” 
Uncle Sam, as well as the people generally, will have Sousa’s 
music or know the reason why. 


AMERICANS who are anxious to go to Europe to study 
music are herewith presented with the requirements of M. 
Bouhy, one of the favorite teachers of singing in Paris. He 
imposes a three years’ course, three lessons a week of half 
an hour, price five dollars each; after three years, two les- 
sons a week are allowed. Every pupil has to arrive ten 
minutes before his lesson. The board and lodging of the 
students costs fifteen dollars a week, to which must be 
added daily lessons in French at one dollar a lesson, opera 
class extra, phonetic lessons (on the fifteen French vowels) 
six or seven dollars a week, coaching by the head of the 
opera class, etc., and the etceteras are as expensive as the 
regular items. Judging from results, does this sort of thing 
pay? 


Tue English musicians and school boards are indulging in 
the periodical discussion concerning the grants to the public 
schools for the teaching of music. A strong opposition has 
arisen to the teaching of the Tonic Sol-Fa method, and there 
is a vigorous protest against any more grants for that meth- 
od. We sincerely hope that the English musicians are not 

roposing to go back to the fixed do system, which former- 
y prevailed in England in connection with the staff notation 
before the advent of Mr. Curwen’s Tonic Sol-Fa. The prin- 
ciple of Tonic Sol-Fa (or movable Do) should be insisted 
upon by the English people, even if it is necessary to retain 
its notation. But why not apply those principles to the 
teaching of the staff notation, as has always been done in 
America by Dr. Mason and his followers? We see no rea- 
son why it should not be as successful in England as it has 
been in America. 


It is not wise, says Louis Lombard in a recent article on 
‘*Music for the People,” to pour only the most scientific 
music into the ears of uneducated hearers. Musical knowl- 
edge must be diffused slowly and gently. The public should 
be led by gradual steps to the Parthenon. Light but correct 
compositions might be performed oftener. By introducing 
a few graceful and simple numbers into a heavy program 
many auditors could be coaxed that are now repelled. To 
explain the fine touches of a Shelley to a cannibal would be 
no more injudicious than to give a performance exclusively 
of Bach’s or Wagner's works before a promiscuous audience. 
May we be allowed to add that even musicians of culture 
and training would be quite as well helped by some such 
discriminating arrangement of programs as is above referred 
to? The keenest appetite demands variety. The epicure’s 
delights of taste are enhanced by the use of the common 
foods in connection with his ‘‘choice cuts.’’ Roast beef is 
all right, but we want all the ‘‘fixings” with it. At least 
that is the VistTor’s idea of the subject. 


CHANGE is not necessarily progress. To be different is not 
always to be better. Short cuts to Parnassus are most likely 
to prove dangerous pathways. 
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TONALITY. 


The difference between teaching notes and music is as 
great as is the difference between teaching letters and 
language. 

One may know a great deal about notes and very little 
about music, as one may be able to recognize readily the 
letters of words without understanding at all the meaning 
of those words, and failing to perceive in both cases the 
thoughts or ideas the words and notes are intended to rep- 
resent. 

There are, doubtless, a large number of music-teachers 
who are content to instruct their pupils to play or sing the 
right tones in correct time, and, perhaps, with some little re- 
gard to the dynamic force required by the marks of expres- 
sion scattered throughout the music pages. But when all 
this is done, even if well done, if that is all that is done, the 
pupil is as far from knowing the music as he was before he 
begun the lesson. 

owever necessary the mechanical ability to play or sing 
the right tone (and, of course, this is an absolute necessity), 
it is but one of the requirements of a good musical perform- 
ance, and but ‘one of the qualities, however desirable, of a 
good musician. 

If this technical accuracy is all that is acquired, the _ 
is but little better than a barrel-organ or hurdy-gurdy. The 
teacher may have turned out a very good machine, but a 
very poor musician. 

ne of the necessities of good musicianship is a thorough 
knowledge of tonality. This principle is the very foundation 
of all intelligent playing or singing. Without a knowledge 
of tonality it is impossible to rightly understand or interpret 
any musical composition whatever, except in a very me- 
chanical manner. Reading music without a knowledge of 
tonality is like reading words without a knowledge of their 
relation to each other. Words have definite meanings, and 
when placed together in sentences and paragraphs, ex- 
press ideas. One may be able to read the words, but not 
be able to perceive the idea or thought sought to be con- 
veyed by them. Such reading is much like St. Paul's tink- 
ling brass and sounding cymbals—all sound and no meaning. 

Just like this sort of reading is a musical performance 
whose only merit is mechanical accuracy, and is devoid of 
all intelligent perception, on the part of the performer, of the 
relation of the tones to each other as members of the key 
family. 

A tone by itself means nothing. It is just a tone and 
nothing more. It has no artistic or esthetic value. It is 
without musical power or effect. It is like a man alone in 
the world, without friends or home, and no visible means of 
support, or reason for being supported; a tramp, of no use 
to himself or to anyone else. But a tone ora man placed 
in useful relation to other tones or men takes on new mean- 
ing and importance. The tone G by itself is of little value, 
but the tone G as the key note of a group of tones, or as 
dominant, mediant, or any other relative character, is of great 
value and full of meaning. A man by himself is also of 
little importance, but as head of a family, or as son, or 
brother, or as a member of social, civic, religious, or other 
groups or societies, he assumes distinct relations and value. 

Tonality, or the relation of tones to each other in the 
groups or families called keys, is, as we have said, the basis 
of all intelligent musicianship. 


CITY NOTES. 
The College of Music closed its school year with an entertainment at the 
Odeon on the evening of June 15. There will be no summer term. 





The Auditorium School of Music gave an exhibition of the work of the year 
June 12, in which pupils of Mr. Graninger, Mrs. Hartdegen, and Sig. Tirin- 
delli participated. 


Miss Tecla Vigna, who has severed her connection with the College of 
Music, will join Mr. Graninger and Signor Tirindelli, of the Auditorium 
School of Music. 


Otto Singer, Jr., formerly of this city, but who has for some years past been 
living in Germany, is in what might be called a ‘‘ fix.” The German Govern- 
ment has notified him that he must either serve two years in the army or quit 
the country. 


Mr. Armin W. Doerner, who has retired from the College of Music, will 
open a school of his own in September, In order to make the necessary 
arrangements he will remain in the city during the summer and will accept 
a few private pupils during the months of July and August. 


Miss Baur’s Conservatory of Music will continue open throughout the Sum- 
mer as usual. This school has had a very successful year. The annual series 
of Students’ Concerts were given at Scottish Rite Hall, from June 15 to June 
30 inclusive, at which all departments of the school were represented. Want 
of space forbids our giving the programs. 


Miss Staaf, of Middletown, assisted by Miss Susan Monarch of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, gave a fine Recital at Elks Hall the evening of 
June 14. The pupils who participated showed that they had received careful 
and intelligent training, and Miss Staaf is to be congratulated upon such a 
successful outcome of her year’s work. 


Mr. E. W. Glover gave a Students’ Recital Wednesday afternoon, June 2. 
The participants were Miss Gertrude Betts, Miss La Nora Caldwell, Miss 
Georgie B. Harbeson, and Mr. Marcus Hass. The performers showed remark- 
able, even exceptional, talent. The affair was more in the nature of a profes- 
sional concert than a pupils’ recital, so much finish and intelligence was mani- 
fested by the performers. 


The Peoples’ Music Class closed its first year with a very interesting concert. 
At the beginning of the year but very few of the members of the class knew 
anything at all of musical notation, or the mysteries of ‘‘ reading” music. 
This concert showed what remarkable results in this direction have been 
obtained by Mr. Gantvoort from this material. The chorus sang a number ot 
part songs, and its reading powers were tested by placing before it some music 
it had never seen before, which it sang at sight most creditably. In return 
for this ‘‘test”’ sprung upon it unawares the class retaliated upon Mr. Gant- 
voort by surprising him with an appreciative testimonial in the shape of a very 
elegant silk umbrella. 


Mr. A. J. Gantvoort will be a very busy man during this summer. On 
Wednesday, June 24, he lectured on ‘‘ Music and Literature” before the In- 
diana Music-Teachers’ Association. On Tuesday, June 29, he spoke on the 
‘* Influence of Music Study Upon Character” before the Superintendents’ sec- 
tion of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association at Toledo. He also conducted 
at a concert of the Superintendents’ Glee Club at that meeting. On July 6 he 
will speak before the National Educational Association at Teewashen, Wis. 
From July 12 to 30 he will have charge of the Music Department at the Penn- 
sylvania Summer School at Huntingdon, Pa. August 16-he will appear be- 
fore the Teachers’ Instiute at Greenville, O., on the 23d before the Teachers’ 
Institute at Pittsburg, Pa., and on the 30th before the Teachers’ Institute at 
Madisonville, O. 








CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rowe’s Conservatory of Music, Ennis, Texas, reports a prosperous year and 
a very successful close of the school year by a concert at the Opera House 
June 3. 


The Kansas City (Mo.) Lyceum course for June 9, 10, 11, and 12, included 
lectures, drills, and recitals by two of Chicago’s most prominent musicians, 
Messrs. Wm. H. Sherwood and Frederic W. Root. 


W.L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, O., gave his 198th Pupils’ Recital May 24, 
with Miss Margaret Dodds, pianist, and Miss Etta Butz, soprano. Bach, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Grieg, Raff, and Rubinstein were repre- 
sented in the program. 


Mr. Oliver Willard Pierce, of the Metropolitan School of Music, Indianapo- 
lis, participated in Greenfield’s (Ind.) 2d Annual Musical Festival —_ 18, as 
concert pianist, playing numbers from Chopin, Liszt, Vogrich, and Moszkowski, 
his former teacher. 


Innes’s concert band began its twenty-first season May 30, at a. 
The band is accompanied by Mme. Rosa Linde, contralto; Miss ha 
Webb, violiniste, and Emil Keneeke, cornet virtuoso. The band will play two 
months at the Tennessee Centennial Exposition. 


John Philip Sousa’s latest march, The Stars and ~~ 4 Forever, is one of the 
r. 


quaintest and most unique marches ever written by Sousa, says the Mu- 
sical Courier. In parts it is attractively odd, and it is absolutely original 
throughout. It has been enthusiastically received at all the Sousa Concerts 
en tour. 














Mr. Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, has been appointed Vice President for 
the State of Ohio of the Musical Teachers’ National Association. Mr. Smith 
has also been invited to read a paper before the New York State Association, 
which meets in Binghamton the week following the National Meeting in New 
York City. 


Jules Jordan’s romantic opera, ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” was given its first public 
performance at Providence, R. |., on the evening of May 25, under the direc- 
tions of the composer. There was a very large and friendly audience, and if 
amount of applause, number of encores are any indication, the opera was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


Miss Edith Russell Church, daughter of the founder of the house of The 
John Church ye was married at ‘‘ Oldacre,” Little Compton, R. |., 
June 26, to Mr. Roswell B. Burchard, of New York City. With thanks for 
an invitation to be present on the happy occasion, the Editor of the Visiror 
offers his best wishes and hearty congratulations. 


A notable event of the past month in Chicago was the testimonial concert 
to Dr. H. S. Perkins, in commemoration of the goth year since he came to 
Chicago. The paper proposing the testimonial was signed by all the promi- 
nent musicians of the city, and was a notable indication of fellowship and 
good will. The Visrror congratulates Dr. Perkins on his long, useful, and 
successful musical career. May it be long continued. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer conducted the annual Festival at Courtland, N. Y., June 
1,2, 3, and 4. This was the 25th annual Festival. The chorus numbered 
300 singers. The principal work given was Beethoven's ‘‘ Mount of Olives.” 
The solo talent this year was a fine. All of these Festivals have 
been under the management of Mr. Alex. Mahan, the Courtland Music Dealer. 
This is Dr. Palmer’s 16th year as conductor. A notable record. 


The fourth annual concert of the Treble Clef Club was given before a 
crowded house, with Mrs. Annie Rommeiss Thacker, of Chicago, as soloist. 
The program included the Spinning Song, from ‘* The Flying Dutchman,”’ 
Harmony (Froelich), | softly Dream (Mohring), The Bobolink (Emery), and 
Ebb and Flow (King), by the club, which numbers ane eye members, 
under the direction of Mrs. Carrie B. Adams. Mrs. Thacker was compelled 
to respond to numerous encores, as was the club, so great was the enthusiasm 
of the audience. 


The Fourth of July will be the seventy-first anniversary of the birth of 
Stephen C Foster, America’s sweetest and most original song-writer. The 
event will be celebrated in Pittsburg, Pa., his native city. A fund has been 
started for the purpose of erecting a monument to his memory. 








MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


The Sherwood Club gave a concerto program at the last concert for this 
season in the Auditorium Recital Hall, June rst. 


Miss Myrtis Chandler, soprano, sang with success at Mr. F. W. Root’s lec- 
ture in Kansas City, Mo., last month. 


The pupils of Miss Edith V. Rauer gave a recital in Steinway Hall June 
2d, at 4 o'clock. 


Miss Mabel Crawford, of the St. Paul’s Church Choir, is singing in Kansas 
this week. Miss Crawford is the contralto of the Sherwood Quartet. 


Mr. Emil Liebling, the well-known pianist and composer, gave a compli- 
mentary concert in Rimball Hall, which was largely attended. The program 
was a delightful one. 


_The Glee and Mandolin Clubs of Armour Institute had the assistance of 
Miss Stevenson, soprano, Miss Farwell, contralto, Mr. Pfafferkorn, pianist, Mr. 
De Caster, organist, and William Richards, bass, at their concert June oth. 


Mr. Scott Wheeler gave an organ recital in the Presbyterian Church at 
Evanston last month. Mr. Wheeler leaves next month for Paris, where he 
will study with Guilmant. 


_ The Schiller Opera Company are giving a summer season of opera at the 
Schiller Theater, under the management of Mr. McKay. The last opera put 
on wa the ‘‘ Chimes of Normandy,” which is well sung and handsomely 
Staged. 


Mr. Jno. Garner gave a pupils’ song recital at Handel Hall June 17th. 
Among those who took part in the program was Miss Catherine Sterritt, who 
exhibited a mezzo-soprano voice of good quality. Miss Sterritt gave her 
song in an artistic manner. 


The Annual Concert of Olivet College took place at Olivet, Mich., June 
17th, Handel’s ‘‘ The Messiah” being given, under the able direction of Mrs. 
Lizzie E. Bintliff, who conducted t tformance. The soloists were Miss 
A. B. Shepard, soprano, Miss Mertie M. White, contralto, Mr. Myron E. Barnes, 
tenor, of Rockford, Ills., and William Richards, bass, of Chicago. 
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VOCAL MUSIC THE LIFE OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


DR. N. J. ELSENHEIMER. 


OCAL music is that secret force which furnishes the 
strongest nourishment to the body of instrumental 
music, which could be compared to a lifeless corpse if it 
would be deprived of its influence and strength. For what 
is it that makes those slow movements of sonatas, quartets, 
symphonies and concertos so dear to the deepest feelings 
of man, or what leads even the violent currents of the most 
rapid stream into embankments of more serene regions if not 
the charm of a melody that bears the true mark of a vocal 
character? Sing those strains and you will know all the 
secrets of a satisfactory rendition. There is neither a per- 
former, nor a leader, nor a teacher living who will not give 
his fullest approval to this. The above spoken command- 
ment which forms the foundation for the successful career of 
any soloist or director in our present age, where instru- 
mental music shows such gigantic proportions that the direct 
influence of vocal music seems almost lost on account of so 
many pyrotechnics and brilliant effects. In this our present 
age it is more than evident that finished performances in re- 
gard to technical skill and perfection only are by no means 
satisfactory if the art of phrasing according to the laws of 
vocal music are neglected or forgotten. 

The most beautiful works of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Berlioz, Wagner and Brahms contain melodies of 
decided vocal character and woe to the pedantic drillmaster 
who commits the unpardonable crime of omitting the prin- 
ciples of vocal art in performing or in teaching! Woe to 
the unfortunate would-be composer who tries to cover the 
lack of invention in regard to the vocal character of a melody 
by the delusions of mere technical fireworks, in striving for 
effects of originality as an instrumental composer. Such 
beginning will always lead to negative results, and instead of 
conquering the hearts of the people, the unfortunate wretch 
will be sentenced to a punishment that banishes his name 
from the list of successful teachers who cultivate the taste 
for the divine art of music in their pupils, or that deprives 
him of the pleasure of being a performer who gives the 
greatest satisfaction by his abilities as a virtuoso or a leading 
director, who by means of his splendid interpretation enjoys 
the reputation of being a most welcome guest to the real 
lovers of the divine art; the influence exercised by any mu- 
sician over so many among the best and most distinguished 
persons is by no means of such an inferior order as not to be 
considered an important factor in regard to xsthetic educa- 
tion of a nation, and where there is found a preference for 
music, there are love of mankind, charity and faith, the pre- 
dominating figures that form a mighty union against the evil 
spirits of hate, selfishness and vulgarity, those demons of 
the inferno. No, when those messengers of peace enter the 
mansions of man, they surely will avail themselves of the 
opporiunity in using the influence of the divine art of music 
as the only one whose power no one, who has listened to 
the sounds of the slumber song of the dearly beloved 
mother, or who remembers the happy days when he was 
singing, as an innocent child, those simple songs of the little 
ones under the Christmas tree, or who joined his fellow men 
in praising the Almighty in the verses of the Te Deum, is 
able to resist. 

Is there any man or any woman living who never during 
lifetime was moved by the strains of music, especially at the 
sound of that instrument that is in man’s possession and 
speaks directly, without a medium of any kind, to the human 
being ? Oh, what an immense power there lies in the 
human voice, that-it inspires to almost any heroic deed, that 
it is used in the celestial art of music as the leading organ, 
the sound of which is imitated by so many instruments 
made by man’s skill and experience! Is this not an evident 
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proof that in spite of all the technical advantage of those 
instruments not one of them is strong enough to overpower 
the effect produced by sweet sounds of the voice? And is 
it not a still better positive argument for the truth of our 
statement, that the value of a virtuoso is estimated according 
to his ability to produce on his instrument tones that show 
the closest relationship to those of the human voice? It can 
not be repeated too often, that the oldest branch of music 
which was highly developed before its sister began to play 
an important part in the divine art, will never lose in regard 
to its essential influence in the wide domain of instrumental 
music, even if the most complicated combinations of the 
various instruments, such as we have in modern orchestra 
music, should be used. Therefore it is absolutely necessary for 
anyone who takes up music as a profession or for amusement, 
to devote most of his time to the study of the principles ot 
vocal music besides, of course, the ineneie require- 
ments of technical training. All the efforts made in that 
direction will certainly lead to the most splendid results, in 
that it will be crowned by success, if earnest work in con- 
nection with systematic training are the factors that furnish 
the educational part of the arduous student. We sincerely 
hope that these few points which we have brought forward in 
regard to our subject may be sufficient to convince the reader 
of the truth that vocal music contains the elements that are 
essential in regard to correct interpretation of instrumental 
music. When observing this, the performer or the com- 
poser is entitled to a position that secures him an honored 
place among conscientious artists, and enables him to serve 
as an illustrious example in the development of refined 
culture and taste according to the lawful rights of true art 
and zsthetic principles. 


TO THE MUSICIANS. 
DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


| Fe is one greatsymphony. From the cradle to the grave 
one finds in music an expression of his highest, richest, 
divinest life. Music lulls the infant to peaceful slumbers; by 
its aid the lover woos and wins the maiden of his choice. 
Music heightens the joy of the wedding; stimulates the 
flagging footsteps of the soldier in the weary march; is the 
expression of joy and thankfulness for the harvest season; 
aids by its voice the merrymaking after toil; glides with 
healing sympathy into the funeral rites; and in death, had 
we but ears to hear, the music from the other world might 
roll in upon us and resolve in heavenly harmonies all dis- 
cords of earth's jangling life. 

Music is the highest of the arts. The musical artist is 
nearest to being a creator. The architect must study the 
woods and mountain caves as models of the structure he 
would erect; the painter copies the scenes of nature; the poet 
gets from life the experience which he puts into beautiful lan- 
guage; the musician alone is never an imitator, certainly 
never when at his best. Though he tnay suggest the thun- 
der and the rain, the call of bird or the roar of battle, the 
music that lives—that makes one willing to say with Paul 
that ‘‘he knows not whether he is in the body or out of the 
body ”’—such music is never imitative. As Browning has it: 
the musican out of three sounds makes, not a fourth, but a 
star. Other arts may be corrupt; music is never corrupt, 
even though associated with corrupt words. 

Music is the humanest of all the arts—it brings men to- 
gether. You who are practical organists or members of 
church music-committees may doubt the statement by rea- 
son of some of your experiences, but nevertheless it is true 
that music is a great unifier. There is no schism, no heresy, 
no denominationalism in music. Music stirs to worship, 
and whatever stirs to worship is orthodox; there is no heret- 
ical music. The church may question the source of its doc- 


trines, but it takes its hymns from all sources—Roman Cath- 
olic, Protestant, Calvinistic, Armenian, Evangelical and Uni- 
tarian. Music has this unifying power beyond creed or 
preaching because it expresses the profoundest experiences 
and sentiments of the human heart; sentiments which noth- 
ing else can express. Music is the most sacred of the forms 
of expression because it goes deepest and gives voice to those 
feelings common to humanity; hence it is that music has the 
highest place in the sanctuary. 

ut the definitions given are of music as it ought to be in 
worship; not as we sometimes find it, where the conception 
of the leaders is of a concert given to an audience, or of a 
magnet used to attract people to the discourse. The music 
of the church should be the expression of the highest life in 
the deepest heart of humanity. 1! should like for a moment 
to stand as interpreter of the people, and to say to you sing- 
ers and organists: You must feel what you sing and be the 
interpreters of this highest life if you wish to magnify your 
office. You err if you think we come to church as to a con- 
cert; we want you to express the inspiration which the min- 
ister is not able to express, because he has only words. 
Then | should like to turn about and as the interpreter of the 
singers and organists say to the people that you must not 
expect us to give you merely the evidence of our artistic 
accomplishments, to sing for your criticism, but to voice your 
purest, your deepest, your most inexpressible life ; to express 
to your Maker for you the love, the penitence and the aspira- 
tions of your hearts. 

We want you musicians to so speak that God shall hear 
our unuttered longings; we want you to bring awe and love 
and worship in your own hearts to your service in the 
sanctuary, and to remember always that you are singing for 
Him. Yet more than the minister speaks for God, you sing 
for Him. Sweeter than the mother’s song, stronger than the 
wedding music, more uplifting than the march, more joyous 
than the harvest thanksgiving, should be your expression 
of the divine life and love to the assembled worshipers. 
When you do thus sing all hearts will answer, Amen.— 
Address to the American Guild of Organists. 


HINDU MUSIC. 
DR. J. H. LEWIS. 


(Concluded. ) 


|! must not be thought that such a race as the Hindoos 
bind themselves closely to the thirty-six scales given in the 
Soma and Narayan, or anything else definite in any art. The 
same fantastic exaggeration and multiplication with which 
they represent their gods with a very liberal supply of heads, 
arms, legs, and so forth, and the same curious misconcep- 
tion of definiteness of outline which we see in their carvings, 
have been applied in no less degree to their musical theory. 
Thus, when a Hindu musician wishes to convey the idea of 
a melody, he will not scruple to call it a key or anything else 
he happens to think of in his way. 

On account of this want of precision in the Hindu race, 
there is, as may well be imagined, a great discrepancy be- 
tween their theory and practice. Almost each author gives 
a different number of scales: thus, Terat says there are 132; 
Killinatha, 90, and so on. 

I'should like to draw your attention in passing, to the way 
in which the Hindu embellishes everything belonging to his 
art. The imperfect notation is supplemented with various 
quaint symbols and devices, each with a poetical significance ; 
and even in the titles of theoretical works we meet with 
such names as ‘‘the science of scales,” ‘‘the sea of emo- 
tions,” ‘‘the mirror of scales,” ‘‘the delights of society,” and 
so forth. 

The striking feature of most of the Hindu scales is, as 
we have seen, the eccentric omission of certain notes. This, 














with the minute subdivisions in the octave, makes an al- 
most infinite number of scales possible, especially when one 
reflects that Hindu theory and practice need not necessaril 
correspond. But reducing the puerile subdivisions of eac 
tone to the test of practical application, and allowing a mar- 
gin for enharmonic differences in the tuning, we may say, 
generally speaking, that the Hindu scale is very similar to 
our chromatic scale—-7. ¢., having twelve notes or steps to 
the octave. 

The Hindu music, practically speaking, is devoid of po- 
lyphony ; but, as may be imagined, it lends itself to an infinite 
variety of melody and of rhythm. It is almost impossible 
for a European to enter fully into the subtleness and variety 
of the rapid rhythmic changes in the performance of native 
musicians and dancers, or to either reproduce them or con- 
vey an adequate idea of the whole effect. There is such 
complication in the succession of notes, and often such 
license given to the individual caprice of the performer, that 
the many attempts made by the various writers to write the 
melodies in our notation have proved almost utterly futile. 
As rendered by a native performer, the peculiarity of tuning, 
complication of rhythm, combined with a poetic expressive- 
ness, give to Hindu music an indescribably weird charm 
which is very fascinating, but, at the same time, which 
sounds uncouth to our minds. 

It is difficult to discover whether Hindu music of the pres- 
ent day bears much similarity to that of b oe ages. From 
the history and national characteristics of the race one might 
reasonably infer that foreign influences and internal political 
disturbances may have affected it in no slight degree, even 
setting aside the individual caprices of native writers and 
their conflicting statements; but, on the other hand, we have 
seen that as the Hindoos strongly believe in the divine origin 
of their music, and as they are extremely tenacious in their 
creeds, it is more than probable that they would jealously 
guard such an important matter as the proper preservation 
of the melodies handed down to them for ages by their fore- 
fathers, and as they believe, given to them by their deities. 
This is a moot point, which, | fear, will never be satisfacto- 
rily settled. 

HINDU INSTRUMENTS. 


| had intended to give a minute description of the musical 
instruments used by the Hindu race, but | have gone into 
their theoretical systems at such length that | must be con- 
tent with a brief mention of a few of the most important. 

The vina or Hindu lute | have already mentioned. It is 
the most distinctly national and at the same time the most 
perfect of Hindu instruments. It consists of a hollow tube 
about three feet in length, on which the fretted fingerboard 
rests. The resonance is obtained by two hollow pumpkins 
or gourds attached to the back of this tube. There are seven 
metal strings and nineteen movable bridges, and its compass 
is slightly over two octaves. The instrument is held by the 
performer transversely, with one of the gourds over the left 
shoulder, the other under the right arm, and the left hand 
‘‘stopping” and the right hand ‘‘ plucking” the strings. 

Another stringed instrument is the magondi, or Hindu 
guitar, which has four strings. In shape it is not unlike the 
mandolin, but has a longer and more narrow neck. 

The seringhi and seringda are bowed instruments of the 
violin family. There is no lack of wind instruments. The 
Hindoos have a variety of flutes, double flutes, bagpipes, 
etc., as well as larger and more powerful instruments, such 
as the horn (a kind of trumpet), and the fare (a sort of trom- 
bone used in their funeral rites). 

With the usual fondness of all Orientals, the Hindoos have 
a great variety of percussion instruments of all descriptions, 
ranging in size from the great drum to the small fom-tfom, or 
diminutive drum, carried in the hand, and including gongs, 
bells, kettle-drums, etc., of various sizes and shapes, too 
numerous to mention individually. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Position and Action in Singing. By Edmund J. Myer, author of ‘‘ Truths 
of Importance to Vocalists,’’ ‘‘ The Voice from a Practical Standpoint,”’ 
** Voice-Training Exercises,”’ ‘‘ Vocal Reinforcement,” etc. Edgar S. 
Werner, Publisher, 108 East 16th St., New York. Cloth, 218 pages, $1.25. 


This book is divided into two parts: (1) Fundamentals ; a study of the 
foundation principles of singing. (2) Devices; a practical study of the means 
used to develop and apply the fundamental principles in the use of the voice. 
It is a study of free, flexible, automatic movements in singing. It is diametri- 
cally opposed to conscious or voluntary local effort in forming, adjusting or 
controling the bodily parts during the act of singing. The old Italians made 
singers because they taught the art of singing pure and simple. Later, when 
the science of voice was better known, numerous teachers formulated their 
—s based upon what they called ‘‘ science.” They sought by conscious, 

irect, local effort to form, adjust and control the parts, instead of studying 
the conditions which allow them to act in a flexible, automatic, natural way. 


The Century for June has as its high-lizhts the subjects of Queen Victoria, 
apropos of the celebration of this month, and the work of the sculptor St. 
Gaudens, apropos of the dedication of the Shaw Memorial in Boston. The 
material relating to Queen Victoria comprises a tribune by the Hon. Thomas 
FP. Bayard, an article by Florence Hayward on ‘‘ Queen Victoria’s ‘ Coronation 
Roll,’” here reproduced by Her Majesty’s special permission, and four portraits 
of the Queen at different ages, the frontispiece being the Princess Victoria at 
the age of four. A third article of special and curious interest in an illustrated 
account by Eugene P. Andrews of ‘‘ How a Riddle of the Parthenon was 
Unraveled.” Other notable articles include the first full, authoritative account, 
by Prof. W. O. Atwater, of the result of the government experiments with 
men in a respiration apparatus to determine ‘‘ How Food is Used in the Body” 
—the ‘‘ Man in the Copper Box”’; a record by Miss Alice C. Fletcher of her 
personal experiences among the Indians ; a paper on Harvard’s astronomical 
work by Mabel Loomis Todd ; and the first of a group of articles on ‘‘ Heroes 
of Peace,” this one being ‘‘ Heroism in the Lighthouse Service,” by Gustav 
Kobbe. There are continued parts of the three serials: Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
‘‘Hugh Wynne,” Mrs. Catherwood’s ‘* Days of Jeanne d’Arc,” and General 
Porter's ‘‘ Campaigning with Grant,” which is occupied with the operations 
about Richmond, Petersburg, Atlanta, and in the Shenandoah Valley. All 
these are illustrated. There are also short stories, poems, etc, etc., by well- 
known writers. 


Bach’s English Suites. Revised, fingered and annotated by Karl Klindworth 
for The John Church Company. 


Quite apart from the fact that this remarkable work is issued by our pub- 
lishers, we take pride in calling the attention of musicians to what, in our 
opinion, is to be the standard and authoritative edition of Bach’s famous 
English Suites. The editor has evidently done his work con amore, and spared 
no pains in the preparation of this book. The editor corrects many of the 
faults of previous editions of these Suites, the ‘‘ Bach-Gesellschaft”’ issue 
included. The annotations and illustrations are very full and complete, show- 
ing a vast amount of labor and research in their preparation. From this edition 
one can get a clear idea of how this music should be played in order to carry 
out Bach’s ideas. All the peculiarities of this great master’s style are herein 
fully illustrated and explained. 


Transposition Studies. Wilson G. Smith. We reprint the following from 
The Pianist and Organist, of New York, the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists : 


Mr. Wilson G. Smith has added another to his already notable list of piano 
studies by which he has placed the piano teaching profession under permanent 
obligation to his inventive skill and industry. He is not one who has simply 
multiplied the stock of dry and tedious five-finger exercises, but, on the con- 
trary, has followed a new and original plan which is modern in spirit while 
productive of most beneficial results from a musical standpoint. The Trans- 
position Studies, Op. 70, are intended to furnish not only material for daily 
practice, but to develop a ready acquaintance with the difierent keys by carry- 
ing out the execution of a given figure or short theme with the same fingering 
and style of delivery in each major key from C to C. The scheme is the same 
as elaborated by the author in his Five-Minute and Chromatic Studies, and has 
much to commend it in the directness with which results are accomplished. 
The book contains eighty-six pages, devoted to thirty-seven studies, written 
out in full, supplemented by sometimes as many as five variations, indicated 
by one or two initial bars. The studies indicate a uniformly sound technical 
and musical judgment and cover a wide range and variety of practice. The 
simplest are not easy and the most difficult are equal in that respect to some 
of Chopin. Octaves in various forms, chords and scales, each receive a liberal 
share of attention. The work will prove of great value to all earnest teachers 
and students, and does much credit to American musical scholarship. 
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Rew adusic. 


The degree of difficulty is represented by figures 
1to7; 1 representing the easiest and 7 the most diffi- 
cult. When two figures are used, as 2—4, the first has 
reference to the voice-part, and the second to the ac- 
companiment. The capital letters denote the key. 
The compass is indicated by large and small romans, 
the first letter indicating the lowest pitch, the second 
one the highest. Capitals represent pitches on the 
staff, small letters those above or below it, 


VOCAL. 


Ave Maria. Sacred Solo. English words by F. E. 
Weathe rly. Adapted to the celebrated ‘‘ Inter- 
mezzo," from Cavalleria Rustic “ana, by Pietro —_ 
ecagni. F. 4. dtoa 


Come Unto Me. Duet for Soprano and Alto, 
By Srteur Dorrsage. FF. 8... 1 ee tt 8 et ee 


Old Folks at Home, Quartet for Women's 

Voices. May be sung in key of F-sharp or G if de- 
sired. 8. C. Foster. nee by ‘* Winthrop.”’ 

Gene BAM 8. 86 i 6 ees Ha we 4 2 12¢. 


Praises to the Father. Quartet for Mixed 
Voices. By Ch. Gounod. Words and adaptation 
by J. R. Murray. Octavo No. 1900. F. 3. . .8e. 


PIANO. 


Alpine Remembrance. Tyrolienne. By Jac- 
ques Ahrem. G. 


Berceuse. (Lullaby.) By A. lljinsky. Specially 
— for The John Church Company. Op. a 
at 


Bubbling Spring. By Aloys. Boones, Revised 
and fingered by Emil Liebling. D.K. 4. . . ec. 


Berthold Tours. Revised and fingered by Emil 


By the Brookside. (Au Bord d'un Ruisseau.) 
Liebling, E-flat. 4 


Day of Sunshine, A. (Ein Tag voll Sonnen- 
ein). By Aloys. Hennes. Op. 100. Revised and 
fingered by Emil Liebling. D-flat. 4% .. . . Qe. 


Jolly Fellowship. A Rondo. By Jacjues 
Ahrem. G. 3 o's . . 400. 


Magic Slipper, The. Shadow Dance. By 
Edward M. Read. F. 35 .......... . 500. 


May Blossom. (Maienbliithe). By G. Merkel. 
Op. 29. Revised and fingered by Theodor F. Bohl 
es ee: So i ete awee ee ee as 75¢. 


Mazurka de Concert. By Emile Pessard. 
A 50. moves and fingered by Emil a 
at. 5. . 


** Middleman, _. March. By Herman 
Bellstedt, Jr. F: 50c, 


Minuetto. By C. Chaminade. Op 23. Revised, 
edited and fingered by Theodor F. wer 
B-minor. 5. or 


Notturno. By G. Sgambati. Op.20. Revised and 
fingered by Emil Liebling. Bminor. 5. . . 65c. 


Polacca. By Ferd. Hiller. Revised and mages 
by Emil Liebling. G-sharp minor, 5. . 


Reminiscences. (Nachkliinge aus Schéner 
Zeit.) By G. Merkel. Op. 66. A-flat. 4 .. . 60e, 


Rippling Rill. By Aloys. Hennes. Revised and 
fingered by Emil L iebling. D-flat. 5 75e. 


Romanza. ByC.A. Eisoldt. Revised and anpeet 
by Emil Liebling. E-flat. ° 


Scherzando. By A. Pieczonka. ae and 
fingered by Emil Liebling. E-flat 90c. 


Song of the Brook. (LaChant du Ruisseau. 
By Theodore Lack. Op. 92. Edited, revised an 
fingered by Theodor F. Bohimann. D. 4. . . 6c. 


Tarantella. By A. Pieczonka. Revised and fin- 
gered by Emil Liebling. A minor. 4 ... . 90c. 


Valse Etude. By H.A. Wollenhaupt. Revised 
and fingered by Emil Liebling. B-flat. 5. . . 65c. 


Waltzer. By Anton Dvorak. Op.54. Revised and 
fingered by Emil Liebling. D-flat. 5 50c 








No. 247. Stars and Stripes Forever, The. 
March. Sousa 


ORCHESTRA. 


Gardes du Corps. 
March. Two-Step. Full 14 
R. B. Hall > parts. parts. 
Don Presto Galop | $1.00 $0.80 
D. 8. Godfrey 


NEW BOOKS. 


Christofaro’s Method for the Mandolin. 
Specially revised and enlarged. To which is added 
a choice selection of Marches, Waltzes, Polkas and 
Popular Airs 


Vocal Gems from Rip Van Winkle. A 
Romantic Opera Comedy in Three Acts. Libretto 
and music by Jules Jordan. . . 50c. 


Catalogues pas Price-Liste furnished on applica- 
tion. — of the above, or al] music, no matter 
where published, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of the marked price. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cineinnatt, 0. 





Vocal Gems 


from 


Rip Van Winkle 


A Romantic Opera Comedy in Tbree Acts. 
Libretto and Music by Fules Fordan. 


This new setting of Washington Irving's famous 
story was presented to the public at Providence, -1., 
recently with distinguished success. The “gems’"’ 
in this collection are but a few of the many contained 
in the opera which, there is no doubt, will become 
very popular. Mr. Jordan is a well-known musician 
and conductor of high rank, and this his latest work 
will be a valuable addition to American composi 
tions. Price 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


CHRISTOFARO’S 
ETHOD fer Te 
ANDOLIN 3 


Revised and Enlarged by the addition of a choice 
selection of Marches, Waltzes, Polkas 
and Popular Airs, 


This edition has been carefully revised and edited ; 
the statements and technical terms put into the most 
correct and scientific form, and the whole work re- 
vised with especial reference to the needs of Ameri 
can pupils and players. It is undoubtedly the best 
edition in the market. Price of the *‘ Church Com- 
panies’ Edition,’ only $1,00, 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Chromatic For Daily 
S(UdIeSae =U 


By WILSON G. SMITH. 
Op. 69. In 2 Books. 


These Chromatic Studies are designed by the autho 
as supplementary to bis “ Five-Minute Studies,” in 
that they tong greater difficulties and carry out 
the same plan of practice elaborated in the former 
studies. he title Chromatic has been applied to 
them, since the general plan pursued has been to use 
the same figure transposed = 1romatically through all 
the keys, a plan advocated by Tausig and other great 
pianists and teachers, The ks are beautifully en- 
graved and printed. Price $1.00 each. 











A new book on an entirely new plan. 


A Music Reader 


— FOR —— 


Ungraded Schools, Village 
By A.J.GANTVOoRT. Schools and 
Teachers’ Institutes, = = 


A suetemetio and cone lete enueee of hn poy in- 
struction one book pecially prepared meet 
the needs of country schools, Village schools and 
teachers’ institutes. 

Specimen pages will be sent free on application. 
Teachers, institute managers, and others are cordially 
invited to correspond with us ing this book. 

‘ my terms to institutes, and to schools for intro- 
uction. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





FOR DAILY PIANO PRACTICE, 


TRANSPOSITION 
STUDIES. 


Composed by WILSON @. SMITH. Op. 70 


These studies are designed by the composer to serve 
two distinct and very important pu le 
Ist. To furn the student with material for 


daily practice. 
24. To enable the student i become proficient 

in the art of t 
Our Series of Studies for the Pian by Mr. oe ae 
become very popular, and is now recognized as 
tial to thorough work by the profession. His “ Five. 
Minute" and * Chromatic Studies" are Ney) Anny 
and commended by the best teachers. These ‘' Trane- 
position Studies’ complete the set. Price $1.50 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











THE 


Wedding Day, 


A COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


worm by Stanisiaus oe 
usic by Julian Edwards. 
Written ~~ THREE WELL-KNO ‘N “ Stars,” ao 
Russell, Della Fox, and Jefferson De a 
most successfully “ opened "in New Y ‘recently 
under the maustoal direction of the com 
The story is based upon an "7 of the Frondist 
uprising in France, from which is developed some 
very amusing situations. The sausie isofa omhee The 
character but in Mr. Edwards’ musicianly 
songs have “caught the ane, bo and. VY no 
doubt attain A+ Pon popu k is ele- 
gantly ye oan eee ey - Aye an artistic 
picture title page * . ors. Full score. 
rice $2.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CincInNaTI. New YorK. CHICAGO. 


MINUTE... 
STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANO. 
By Wilson G. Smith. 


These unique "~- the gelghented com poser 
and teacher are d@ by for y Practice, wi 
special reference to the desis of the third 
fourth, and fifth fingers. In two books. Price of 

each 81.00, These books are beautiful specimens 
of the Engraver’s Art. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 














